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EXPERIMENTATION 
IS NOT 
ENOUGH 


ANN M. LALLY 


Director of Art 
Public Schools 
Chicago, Illinois 


With pupil enrollment soaring, the bulging 
contours of elementary schools and the threat 
of a parallel projection in the secondary schools 
can no longer be ignored in any community. 
Coupled with this the nation faces a serious 
teacher shortage, and even in an expanding 
economy money is “tight”. 

School administrators are diverting whatever 
funds are available to the primary essential of 
getting q seat for every child, putting a roof over 
his head and, they hope, providing him with a 
teacher. Efficiency experts are already at work 
attempting to find weak spots in the school econ- 
omy. No one recommends saving at the cost of 
raising class size, yet this is already being done 
in some sections of the Country. A sharp look is 
being given to the curriculum and a great cry 
for increased emphasis on the fundamentals is 
going up on all sides. In many communities the 
significance of art education has not been so 
firmly established that it constitutes a major 
learning in the eyes of the public. 

In addition, progressive art educators have 
demanded, and to a degree have secured, addi- 
tional hand and power tools and many different 
kinds of two and three-dimensional materials for 
use in their programs. All of these items are ex- 
pendable and, while not costly in limited quan- 
tities, the impact of a budget committed to “art 
education for all” in a community of any size is 
formidable. Where art teachers are provided and 
where special rooms have been equipped at the 
junior and senior high school levels, the bill is 
higher. 

The present school crisis is fraught with peril 
for art education. Now as never before we must 


re-examine our goals, test our methods, and do 
some serious soul searching with respect to the 
integrity and validity of the individual jobs we 
are doing. 

One significant accomplishment of art edu- 
cators is the widening acceptance on the part of 
the public of truly creative drawings and paint- 
ings by children. This sympathetic response will 
stands us in good stead in the years immediately 
ahead if it is not nullified by the dilemma in 
which many art educators find themselves with 
respect to other aspects of the two and three- 
dimensional art program. 

For more than a quarter of a century Ameri- 
can art educators have known that child art is 
intuitive and therefore intimately connected with 
the emotions. Early efforts of creative teachers 
were devoted to freeing the child from the pat- 
terns, projects, and technical exercises which 
formerly constituted the art curriculum. The sym- 
bolism of the young child was transferred from 
surreptitious chalk drawings on sidewalks and 
hidden sketches in notebooks to large papers in 
the classroom. Here the young child’s natural 
ability as a designer was at once apparent. Typic- 
ally, the drawings and paintings of primary 
boys and girls reveal so much sensitivity to the 
relationships existing between drawn symbols 
and background space, that a superior synchro- 
nization of these elements is rarely achieved 
even in the conscious strivings of mature artists. 
For this reason many primary paintings possess 
aesthetic quality in themselves to such a degree 
that they can be classified as works of art. It 

(please turn to page 2) 
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EXPERIMENTATION IS NOT ENOUGH 

(Continued from page 1) 

isn’t charm alone, or the play spirit, or gaiety, or 
wit that has sold discriminating connoisseurs on 
the value of primary painting. It is the recogni- 
tion of design quality in these expressive render- 
ings. 

As the child advances in age and experience 
he does not continue to repeat primary symbols 
and space arrangements, but rather ventures of 
necessity out into deeper waters where his in- 
dividual way of drawing things must frequently 
be defended in small group evaluations to other 
classmates. These boys and girls are also seek- 
ing unique ways of setting down their ideas. At 
the same time the creative teacher of the group 
keeps moving each child in the direction of 
greater individual knowledge, understanding, 
and appreciation. If this is not done, neither the 
individual nor the group is engaged in creative 
learning. 

Where drawing and painting are taught crea- 
tively departure from a base line, a tendency to 
move up and down on the picture plane, and a 
consideration of size relationships, can be noted 
in many intermediate grade classrooms. A great- 
er inclination to overlap symbols characterizes 
the growth of some upper grade youngsters; 
while others may utilize one or more of the prin- 
ciples of linear perspective. Up through the sec- 
ondary school some young people open up the 
picture plane, others compress it; while the inter- 
penetration of lines and planes, and the weld- 
ing of plastic forms are used with increasing 
frequency. 

Concurrently, the child’s use of color moves 
from flat paint to patterned area, to blended 
tone, to texture and, knowingly, back again as 
his understanding of color grows. The range is 
tremendous, but where a child has been painting 
creatively for eight, nine, or more years he has 
built up an extensive backlog of experimental 
learning relative to the many ways of develop- 
ing a pictorial expression, together with an un- 
derstanding of, and a degree of control over, 
drawing materials and tools. 

In contrast to this orderly progression and its 
understanding and acceptance by most art edu- 
cators, the situation becomes confused when one 
moves into other design areas. In fact some art 


educators have gone so far as to say the term 
“design” itself is verboten. What is going on now 
in the classrooms of the nation with respect to 
experimentation with materials, tools, and 
processes is reminiscent of the early ‘30’s when 
progressive schools were attempting to free the 
child in the drawing and painting areas. 

In printing, for example, nature forms and 
such manufactured articles as string, sponges, 
spools, brayers, and many other items are being 
used with an abandon which is almost frighten- 
ing since piles of paper and countless tubes of 
ink are consumed in short order. Few children at 
any level, however, are engaged in evaluating 
the prints produced, and once the newness of 
the process has worn off there is little evidence 
that young people are being guided toward a 
more comprehensive knowledge of hand print- 
ing or an appreciation of the more complex types 
of expression possible after extensive application 
of the positive and negative learnings which 
should come out of each experiment. 

In another area experimentation with com- 
binations of such materials as paper of differ- 
ent types, yarn, cereal, metal, cloth, buttons, se- 
quins, and fur are even more confounding. 
Whether the activity is being conducted in the 
primary grades or in art education classes in the 
colleges, the particular virtue thought to be in- 
herent in composing with six, ten, or more dif- 
ferent materials is open to question. Many of the 
materials combined have no aesthetic relation- 
ship to each other. Where such materials are 
fastened to a background, this plane is almost 
invariably open and the scattered pieces or tex- 
tures are usually adhered without any feeling for 
the totality of the whole. 

Plaster, wire, feathers, boxes, excelsior, clay, 
metal, wood, and hundreds of other materials 
are being utilized in developing three-dimen- 
sional constructions. As work progresses the 
classroom or art room is soon filled with three- 
dimensional arrangements. In the course of their 
evolution young people working on the con- 
structions have found out a great deal about 
what materials and tools, or what a given 
process, will and will not do from first-hand ex- 
perience. Only in rare instances, however, are 
these results shared in the group in such a way 

(Please turn to page 20) 


WHY ENTER A 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ART? 


CHARLES A. DUNN, JR. 
Director of Admissions 

Rhode Island School of Design 
Providence, Rhode Island 


This question, posed to one who, in truth or 
in fancy, believes himself a professional in the 
field of Art Education, could prompt the imme- 
diate reaction “Why not?” Such a response indi- 
cates the surprise, the prejudice and the faint 
belligerence felt by our “pro” on being chal- 
lenged by so leading (and loaded), a question. 
Were this art school professional wise and lazy, 
he would go no further than his backhand return 
of “Why not?” and in negative security and some 
smugness wait for the quizzers next play. 

Although | might be considered a “pro” in that 
for fifteen years | have been connected with 
professional schools of art, and since | do not 
consider myself always lazy nor always wise, | 
will essay an answer to the question. | feel that 
the question is so broad and so nebulous as to 
require an indirect answer. Perhaps the best be- 
ginnings of this oblique approach would be to 
briefly review the development of the profes- 
sional school of art. By so doing, clues might be 
found which could lead to a definition of this 
particular kind of enterprise. 

Historically, the art schools formal beginnings 
were in Paris 308 years ago. Ecole Royal des 
Beaux-Arts founded at that time was most likely 
based on similar institutions which existed with- 
in the Guild System of the Middle Ages. The Paris 
idea spread slowly to other countries and it was 
not until the nineteenth century that the profes- 
sional schools of art had any significant increase 
in numbers. The founding in 1805 of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia 
was the first lasting transplant of the profes- 
sional art school in this country. Other art schools 
were founded, sponsored and supported by mu- 
seums, states and municipalities, private philan- 


thropists, professional societies and educational 
institutions. While differing in sponsorship and 
in date of founding, a common denominator can 
be discerned which identifies this kind of school 
with its companion schools and with the common 
ancestor of the France of 1648. The denominator, 
the core of the professional art schools’ program, 
is drawing and design. These required disci- 
plines, sometimes distinct and sometimes merg- 
ing together and all but indistinguishable, have 
been the basis on which developed the varied 
professional programs of today’s art schools. 
Drawing and design, however much the core, 
do not furnish us with a basic definition which 
might identify a professional school of art. 

Appreciating the hazards of proposing a defi- 
nition of the kind of school so many of this au- 
dience know so intimately, | bravely clear my 
mental throat for this offering—A professional 
school of art is a community of gifted individuals 
seriously concerned with the visual, non-verbal 
communication of ideas and emotions and the 
shaping of man’s environment. 


The Place, the People and the Things They Do 

| believe that in this definition we have avail- 
able a means of distinguishing the professional 
school from the trade school on the one hand 
and the college art department on the other. 
Certainly the matchbook correspondence school 
does not fit the definition and indeed is a com- 
munity only through the most liberal application 
of the word. Less certain, but probable, is that 
the liberal arts college department of art would 
find the word “non-verbal” somewhat difficult 
to accept and digest. Through identifying the 
professional school of art, we can at last return 
to the original assignment, “Why enter such a 
school?” Perhaps the taking up of the key parts 
of this definition will, in sum, give us few of the 
“whys.” 


The Place 

Our community is, first of all, a voluntary 
gathering together of like-minded people, the 
“pros” and the “pre-pros,” in one place and at 
one time. They are gathered for the mutual sat- 
isfaction of commonly held, but individually ex- 
pressed, aims and purposes. In this school com- 
munity as in any other lasting grouping there is 
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order. The electors—the students, the elected— 
the faculty, together bring about a government 
expressed in the school’s administration, the 
curricular and the courses of study. Augmenting 
the traditional core courses in drawing and de- 
sign are specialized courses brought about by 
the constant pressure from both sides—student 
motivation and society's demand. Such educa- 
tional programs require teachers who are mast- 
ers of their crafts, who are professionally and 
intellectually competent and, most important, 
teachers who are convinced that this community 
effort—the school—with its balance of person- 
alities and philosophies—can be more important 
than any solo effort. While the community of 
teachers and students could profitably operate 
in an open field, certain physical facilities per- 
mit and encourage more comfortable, more 
stimulating, year-round productivity. Of much 
more importance than the shell of the shelter 
provided are the materials contained within the 
structure. Source materials in library and mu- 
seum; those collections of the product of man’s 
manipulative and mental strivings. Other facil- 
ities provide studios, classrooms, laboratories, 
living and dining areas and provisions for study 
and recreation all designed to promote com- 
munity well-being and morale. Despite the lux- 
ury or poverty of physical plant, our schools re- 
main constituted of stimulating teachers and 
motivated students cooperating in a balanced 
program leading to professional competence. 
Here then is one part of the answer to the origi- 
nal “why.” 


The People 

Specialized schools such as professional art 
schools require students possessing special gifts. 
These natural attributes are difficult to cate- 
gorize, to identify, to uncover and to judge. One 
of the first gifts sought for in the art student is 
“artistic talent.” This blanket term has long 
puzzled me as to its components. It probably has 
to do with a kind of intelligence; it certainly has 
to do with sentivity; it surely has to do with 
imagination and intuition; and it may have to do 
with dexterity and manual control. Other qual- 
ities can be found in our gifted student—curi- 
osity, inventiveness, skepticism and ambition to 
name a few. A preoccupation with artistic talents 


should not blind either the student or the school 
to the advantages gained by the intellectual dis- 
ciplines of studies in the liberal arts. To quote 
Dr. John A. Kouwenhoven, Professor of English, 
Barnard College, Columbia Univ.—”Both knowl- 
edge-of-acquaintance and knowledge-about are 
essential for the educated man or woman. 
Neither is in the long run adequate without the 
other.” 

Parenthetically, the selection of the gifted from 
the numbers who consider themselves so en- 
dowed is a problem for the whole school and 
the continuing task for some who represent the 
school. As one intimately concerned with this 
selection process, | could devote many pages and 
much of your time on the art and science of ad- 
missions work. | will spare you that and then 
indefatigably go on to an assurance and a cau- 
tioning. 

1. Be assured that quality, not quantity, of 
students is the professional art schools’ future 
concern. 

2. That in dealing with this coming swarm of 
students, mechanics cannot be a substitute for 
judgment. Science has not yet, thank God, pro- 
vided us with an IBM machine which would 
smile on scoring the |.Q. of Picasso. 

3. The professional art school has in its com- 
ing of age the magnified burden of the educa- 
tion of all its citizens as productive, useful, inte- 
grated members of society. 


By this time, | hope other parts of an answer 
to the lead-off question may have been fur- 
nished. 


The Things They Do 
Visual communication, the language of the 
artist, is the principal skill, the underlying idea, 
in any education in the fine arts. Line, color, de- 
sign, form and their impact on the eye and 
mind of man are the main concern of art stu- 
dents. | believe this kind of communication to 
be as valid, as flexible, as subtle, as universal 
and capable of as much beauty as the best of 
verbal communication. In learning this kind of 
language, art schools are torrents of activity, full 
of people who are doing things, making mean- 
ingful markings, reshaping the earth’s materials, 
producing things useful to man that are at the 
(Please turn to page 20) 
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The following two articles are reprinted from the September 1956 issue of ATHENE, the Journal of the Society for Education Through 


Art, RY wblished in England. 


is issue of ATHENE is devoted to the National Children’s Exhibit. This exhibit began in 1947 as a pai tition for child 
sponsored by the newspaper “Sunday Pictorial. “ It has grown to be a representative show of English school whildson' art work with the 


support of the Pictorial.” 
THENE is is published by S.E 


37 Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Road, $.W.1., London. The articles reprinted here, with the consent 


of & editorial rd of A ENE, “fllustrate jthe work and rewards of assembling the National Children’s Exhibition. 


A MOUNTAIN MOVED 
EVERY YEAR 


FRANK TUCKETT 


All art teachers facing the task of assembling 
work for an exhibition must have felt the bur- 
den of responsible selection when surveying 
the pile of possible work, and the limited space 
available for the display. Selection there must 
be, however, and some work must inevitably 
be thrown out. Imagine the one school pile 
grown into a mountain of brown paper parcels 
reaching almost to the ceiling and stretching 
along the wall of a very large room, and you 
get some idea of the problem facing those who 
do the preliminary selection of the mass of 
entries sent in to the ‘Sunday Pictorial’ National 
Children’s Art Exhibition. The mountain repre- 
sents the enthusiastic response of teachers and 
private individuals to the idea of an exhibition 
of children’s art first begun in 1948. And it 
grows each year. Last year 40,000 pieces of 
work, from huge parcels containing over a hun- 
dred paintings from schools and education au- 
thorities, to one rather flimsy much folded piece 
of paper in an ordinary sized envelope from an 
individual contributor. The problem of selection 
is formidable. 

During the work of selection when every 
entry is examined three broad categories ap- 
pear, the ‘outs’ the ‘in’s’ and the ‘doubtfuls’. 
The first group would be quite obvious to any- 
one, and though some appear each year their 
number is decreasing. These are the tracings, 
and carbon or freehand copies of Donald Duck 
and Mickey Mouse, or the latest character from 
juvenile fiction or horror comic, the overworked, 
smudgy and almost pressed through the paper 
rendering in pencil of Monroe, Kelly or the cur- 
rent male idol of the cinema screen; and lastly 
the pitiful products of many wasted hours spent 

(Please turn to page 17) 


The Editor. 


A SPONTANEOUS 
EXPRESSION 


R. M. WHITE 


‘| think it could do with a little more texture 
here and perhaps a little bit there,’ criticised 
Snodge. Snodge took it as a duty to comment 
on every picture. He knew he was the best 
artist in the class, and that texture was a fairly 
safe bet with me, his art teacher. 

‘Sir,’ cut in a voice, ‘it says here, “Children’s 
Art is a@ spon- spontaneous expression of the 
indiv- individual”. What's a spontaneous ex- 
pression, sir?’ 

The interrupter was Glassberth, an_ ill 
arranged youth of fourteen who had just been 
struggling with a catalogue. 

| should have known not to try and be funny 
where Glassberth was concerned, but even 
angels have been known to trespass twice. 

‘Some people,’ | replied, ‘might call you, 
Glassberth, a spontaneous expression.’ 

His face creased up like a piece of old cloth. 
With some vague idea of mitigating the awful 
effects of this announcement, | recklessly con- 
tinued, ‘You might say we were all spontaneous 
expressions’. 

Glassberth wrestled with the problem for a 
moment. 

‘You mean—you mean that I’m a spontan- 
eous expression, sir?’ 

Noisy derision from the class greeted his re- 
mark. Derision which ‘sir’ tried vainly to hush. 

Glassberth became agitated. His kipper-big 
hands flapped up and down. He turned, splut- 
tering to face his classmates. 

‘Sir says it’s so. You’re all spontaneous ex- 
pressions. All of us are.’ 

Quiet but, | hoped, firm among the rising 
uproar | said, ‘Glassberth, your hands are dirty. 

(Please turn to page 6) 
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A SPONTANEOUS EXPRESSION 

(Continued from page 5) 

There’s a place over there where you can wash 
them’. 

The boy looked at his huge hands, at me, 
and then at the clearly marked door on the 
other side of the room. He turned away and 
went slowly towards it. 

As the wave of noise subsided, a split and 
spiky voice, jagged as a piece of driftwood, 
struck through again and again. 

‘This show, this show,’ drilled the voice, which 
1 soon discovered belonged to a boy named 
Plant, called by his friends for obvious reasons, 
‘Pimply Plant/—'This show is run by the “Sun- 
day Pictorial”, but | haven't seen no pictures 
of Di Dors or Marilyn Monroe.’ 

Patience being my passport for the day, | 
first corrected his grammar, then continued ‘As 
1 told you before, the “Sunday Pictorial” takes 
an interest in art as well as film stars. This is 
the art part’. 

Plant showed disappointment ‘Ah! Art ain’‘t 
as good as photos—particularly photos of—’. 

‘One of these days,’ | interrupted, ‘I shall 
take you and show you some Indian art. You 
may then believe me Plant, that art beats nature 
easily.’ 

He looked surprised and incredulous, like a 
puppy seeing its reflection in a mirror for the 
first time. His broken voice hawked deep and 
far away in his throat. 

‘Do the Indian ones go like this?’ His stubby 
hands described exaggerated curves. As | turned 
to the next picture | answered with priestly 
gravity ‘They do, my son, and even more so’. 

The picture | had turned to burnt like a flame; 
rich in colour and brilliant with sinuous patterns 
that twisted to the rhythms of the dancers it 
portrayed. 

The class gathered round. Snodge enthused 
over the textures. Brush, whose father has a 
barrow in a street market, admired the colour. 
Plant, still perhaps a little aggrieved was the 
only dissenter. 

‘It may be alright,’ he groused, ‘but | reckon 
I've done just as well.’ 

‘Well, they show only the best, and | can’t 
see any of yours here,’ sniffed Snodge. 


‘They ought to show it all then. Why not 
show all one school’s or one class’s work?’ 
said Plant. 

‘No one does that. It would look silly,’ said 
Snodge. 

‘Well, who decides what's best then?’ 

‘Oh! They have a selection committee, who 
pick out what they think are the best.’ 

Plant shrugged, ‘Oh well, | suppose they 
know what they are doing’. 

‘Well,’ boasted Snodge, ‘I had a picture in 
last year, and my Mum and Dad were surprised. 
They didn’t know | was an artist before. My 
Dad reckons I'll be good at it, and when | leave 
this school he says | can go to an art school.’ 

Plant pondered a moment rubbing his pimpled 
cheeks. ‘Sir don’t-like art schools and it’s ever 
so hard to make a living out of being an artist.’ 
He thought again and added with relish, ‘You'll 
starve in an attic, that’s what you'll do, Artists 
always starve—in attics’. 

Snodge pooh-pooched the notion, but never- 
theless his eye became moist at the thought of 
future sufferings overcome. He felt an artist 
already. 

Wishing to divert interest to less personal 
and controversial matters, | turned to the next 
picture, and adopted what | hoped was a brisk 
and interesting voice. 

‘Here,’ | remarked, somewhat unnecessarily, 
‘is a picture of a boxing match. Notice the use 
of contrast—strong darks and strong lights to 
give an impression of movement and excite- 
ment.’ 

Two huge hands blocked out my view. It was 
the returned Glassberth. 

‘All right Glassberth,’ | said, ‘They’re clean 
now.’ 

The view cleared and | prepared to continue. 
Brush, the smallest sprig of a cockney in the 
class, interrupted. 

“How much is that picture worth?” he asked 
—five pounds?’ 

‘| have no idea,’ | said touchily, ‘it's a very 
difficult matter, Brush. We can’t settle it here. 
It's too long a job, and | have tried to explain 
it before, you know.’ 

| cleared my throat and I’d just got my mouth 

(Please turn to page 19) 
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FOURTH NATIONAL 
NAEA CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler 


Los Angeles, California 
WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 


“Art and the Adolescent” 


Article and Photographs by: William J. Kasza, Ass’t. Prof. 
of Art, Los Angeles State College. 


Conference Theme: 

“California, Here | Come.” Although this is 
not the official theme of the Fourth National 
NAEA Conference, such will be the thought of art 
educators, supervisors and teachers from many 
parts of the United States when the National Art 
Education Association Conference convenes on 
April 16, 1957, in Los Angeles, California. 

General headquarters for the conference will 
be at the Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, while tours, 
exhibits and workshops will provide conference 
members the opportunity of visiting surrounding 
areas of interest. Every person attending the 
conference may be assured of many worthwhile 
experiences considering the different types of 
workshops, seminars, panels, and films which 
will be provided throughout the conference 
dates. 

The NAEA Coordinating Committee, under the 
direction of Dr. John W. Olsen, Conference Chair- 
man, and Miss Ida Mae Anderson, Associated 
Conference Chairman, has been working hard 
preparing a program which would satisfy the 
individual needs of all who attend. Local com- 
mittees have been successful in acquiring the 
services of well-known art educators, supervisors, 
artists and teachers who will provide rich con- 
tributions in all phases of art education. Univer- 
sities, colleges, schools and galleries will all play 
an important part in emphasizing the theme of 
the conference. 

Aside from the business aspect of the confer- 
ence, attending members will have the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying such pleasant experiences as 
tours to Disneyland, Marineland, the Planetar- 
ium, and local galleries and exhibits. As always, 
time will be devoted to luncheons, dinners and 
business meetings, but, nevertheless, those who 
attend can be assured of time and opportunity 
to take part in the workshops, seminars, work 


groups and panels which will deal with many 
vital issues regarding art education. The Co- 
ordinating Committee feels that along with all 
of the many varied offerings of the conference, 
an outstanding part of the activities will be 
the various workshops given under the capable 
direction of many recognized artists and edu- 
cators. Two types of workshops will be offered, 
those given at the conference headquarters, the 
Hotel Statler, and the others as “Field Trip Work- 
shops”, given at colleges, universities and art 
schools. In order that all may be aware of the 
variety workshops to be offered during the con- 
ference, we shall try to summarize as briefly 
as possible the types of workshops and those 
directing them. 

All workshops, whether they are “Field Trips” 
or “Hotel Statler Headquarters”, will be at least 
three hours in duration, and given on April 16 
and 17. Plans are such that different groups will 
be involved on alternate days. Participation in 
each of the workshops will require advance pre- 
registration. Transportation to and from the field 
workshops will be provided for a minimum fee. 

The following “Field Trip Workshops” are 
being offered: 

1. Photographing the City. 

Leaders: Lee Moyne Mark, Photography 
Teacher, Pasadena City Schools Lennox 
Tierney, Art Teacher, Pasadena City 
Schools. 

Dates: April 16 and 17, from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Under the capable direction of Mr. Mark 

and Mr. Tierney, participating members of 

the workshop will be provided with bus 
transportation from the Hotel Statler to var- 
ious points of interest in and about the city 
of Los Angeles. Ample time will be given to 
photographing architectural, science, and 
cultural aspects of the surrounding areas with 
emphasis on good photography techniques 
and principles of design. 

2. Art for the elementary school. Immaculate 

Heart College. 

Leader: Sister Mary Corita, Nationally known 
Artist and Art Educator, Art Department, 
Immaculate Heart College. 

Dates: April 16 and 17, from 2 to 7 p.m. 

(Please turn to page 8) 
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WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 


(Continued from page 7) 

This workshop will provide investigations 
through slides and films of relationships 
among art, the individual, the home, and 
the school. There will be discussions and eval- 
vations of art work at the various grade 
levels. A buffet supper will be served follow- 
ing both workshops. 

3. Mosaics for Everyone. Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege. Leader: Sister Magdalen Mary, Chair- 
man, Art Department, Immaculate Heart 
College. 

Dates: April 16 and 17, from 2 to 7 p.m. 

Members of the workshop will be involved 
in a mosaic-making experience. Preparatory 
steps in mosaic work such as preliminary 
studies made from the silk screen will also 
be covered. Along with films and slides, a 
discussion of problems involved in mosaics 
work will be carried on in the workshop. 
Note: Those planning to participate in work- 
shops 2 and 3 should plan to spend both 
workshops days at Immaculate Heart College, 
since the same group will be asked to par- 
ticipate on both days. A buffet supper will 
be served at the college during both meet- 
ings. 

4. Professional paper techniques. Chouinard Art 
Institute. 


Leader: Robert Winquist, Faculty Member, 
Chouinard Art Institute, Member of Society 
of Illustrators, Free lance Advertising De- 
sign Artist. 

Date: April 16 and 17, from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Lecture and demonstration on design and 


color as they relate to the manipulation of 
paper. Demonstration of the uses of paper 
along with the opportunity for participation 
in becoming familiar with techniques dem- 
onstrated. Basic principles of paper construc- 
tion, stressing basic design and color for pur- 
poses of graphic display and three-dimen- 
sional quality. 

Art and the Gifted Child. Los Angeles County 

Art Institute. 

Leader: Joseph Mugnaini, Faculty Member, 
Los Angeles County Art Institute; Director 
of the Summer Parent-Teacher Association 
Scholarship Program for the Gifted Child 
in the Los Angeles City School District. 

Dates: April 16 and 17, from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Demonstrations of exercises intended to 

impress upon young students the basic prob- 

lems of the artist concerning form, tone 
structure, physical structure, design and tech- 
niques in the use of materials. 

Painting at the College Level. U CLA 

Leaders: William Brice, Assistant Professor of 
Art, UCLA; Jan Stussy, Associate Professor 
of Art, UCLA; Robert Cremean, Instructor 
of Art, UCLA; John Paul Jones, Assistant 
Professor of Art, UCLA. 

Dates: April 16 and 17, from 2 to 5 p.m. 

In this workshop, the above group of art 
educators will discuss and demonstrate tech- 
niques, methods, procedures and philosophy 
in regard to painting at the college level. The 
relationship of painting to sculpture and 
printmaking will also be stressed. 
Exhibition and Display. UCLA 
Leaders: Dr. Carl With, Professor of Art, 

UCLA; Warren Carter, Assistant Professor 

of Art, UCLA; Jack Carter, Assistant, UCLA. 

Dates: April 16 and 17, from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Under the direction of Dr. Carl With, prob- 

lems, procedures and techniques involving 

university or college gallery exhibition and 
display will be discussed. 

Organizing a Functional Room Environment. 

Los Angeles City Schools. 

Leaders: A selected group of Los Angeles City 
School Elementary Art Supervisors. 

Dates: April 16 and 17, from 2 to 5 p.m. 
This workshop will afford opportunities to 
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those who are interested in the everlasting 
difficulties encountered by all regarding room 
environment. The leaders will attempt to pro- 
vide answers and ways of solving various 
types of conditions contributing to the room 
environment problem. 

The following “Hotel Statler Workshops” are 


being offered: 


Simple Sculptural Processes. Hotel Statler 
Leader: George Laisner, Professor of Fine Arts, 
Washington State College. 
Dates: April 16 and 17, from 2 to 5 p.m. 
The leader, through lecture and demon- 
stration, will deal with the methods, tech- 
niques and problems involved in simple 
sculptural processes. 
Simple Jewelry Making. Hotel Statler. 
Leader: D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Professor 
of Art, State University of N. Y. College for 
Teachers, at Buffalo; Editor of School Arts 
Magazine. 
Dates: April 16 and 17, from 2 to 5 p.m. 
The workshop will include basic processes 
in the making of simple jewelry, including the 
use of the jeweler’s saw, hard soldering, and 
simple shaping techniques with an emphasis 
on contemporary design. The use of various 
metals, including gold, silver, copper, brass 
and alloys, in sheet and wire form. Possi- 
bilities for incorporating exotic woods, cer- 
amic units, enameling, plastics, and other 
materials with metal. Making jewelry with 
simple equipment, without the use of solder, 
and various ways of providing heat for 
soldering. 


Print Making for Schools.—Hotel Statler. 


Leader: Milton Hirschl, Los Angeles City 
School System. Works owned by Museum 
of Modern Art; Brooklyn Art Museum, and 
Butler Art Institute. 

Dates: April 16 and 17, from 2 to 5 p.m. 


A demonstration and discussion of the two 
following print making techniques: color lin- 
oleum blocks for book illustration, and ex- 
perimental relief print making on the sec- 
ondary school level, using scrap materials. 


An Analysis of Creative Water Color Painting. 
Hotel Statler. 


Leader: Edward Reep, Faculty Member, Chou- 
inard Art Institute, Nationally known Illus- 
trator and Water Color Painter, Life Maga- 
zine and many others. 

Dates: April 16 and 17, from 2 to 5 p.m. 


The leader will present an anaylsis of cre- 
ative painting in water color through dis- 
cussion and demonstration. He will also at- 
tempt to relate creative painting in water 
color to creative “picture making” in all or 
other media. Mr. Reep will also dwell upon 
the exploding of myths which are based upon 
the technical premise, and intends to explore 

(Please turn to page 10) 
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WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 

(Continued from page 9) 

possibilities and limitations of water color 
painting. 

Aspects Toward Creative Painting. Hotel 
Statler. 


5. 


Leader: Richards Ruben, Faculty Member, 
Chouinard Art Institute, Nationally known 
Painter and Exhibitor, Winner of many 
National Awards and Honors. 

Dates: April 16 and 17, from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Through lecture and diagrams, the artist 

will present graphic and color devices in re- 

lation to the philosophy of painting. 

An Analysis of Creative Drawing. Hotel 

Statler. 

Leader: Lorser Feitelson, Faculty Member, Los 
Angeles Art Center School, Leader of na- 
tionally known television program—‘Feit- 
elson on Art.” 

Dates: April 16 and 17, from 2 to 5 p.m. 

Mr. Feitelson will present, through lecture 
and demonstration, an analysis of creative 
drawing as seen through the eyes of a dis- 
tinguished artist, educator, and authority on 
the subject of drawing and painting. 


Specity Prams, 


WATER COLORS, CRAYONEX, 
COLORED CHALK, TEXTILE COLORS, DEK-ALL 


INSIST On TOP QUALITY 


E] THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY.OHIO NEW YORK 


7. An Approach to Fabric Design and Printing. 


Hotel Statler. 

Leader: Mary Jane Rice Leland, Los Angeles 
City College, formerly of University of 
Illinois and American Crayon Company. 

Dates: April 16 and 17, from 2 to.5 p.m. 


pa 


The workshop will present an approach 
to textile or all-over design which develops 
immediate involvement on the part of the 
student so that design becomes a direct re- 
sult of experimentation with the materials 
and equipment. A full coverage of tech- 
niques can be expected, along with helpful 
hints for successful discovery. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 


HIGGINS American Drawing Inks 


Change of Address—Please notify the Secretary- 


Treasurer, N.A.E.A., State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania, of any temporary 
or permanent changes in address or posi- 
tion. Indicate the address you are leaving, 
your new address, the date of arrival,— 
and, in the event of a temporary change, 
how long you will be at the new location. 
This information will assist in keeping the 
association records up-to-date and will help 
to assure your receiving all the publications 
promptly. 
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PROFESSIONAL NEWS. 


PAULINE JOHNSON & 
Associate Professor 


University of Washington 
Seattle 


| hope that you have found this column of 
value and interest as a source of information on 
regional activity. Your editor, however, is de- 
pendent upon the regional associations, state 
bulletin editors, and individual members of the 
Association for the continuation of news items. 

It would be most helpful if each association 
president would see that a reporter is assigned 
to send bulletins and other information to the 
above address. | believe that it is highly desir- 
able to furnish this means by which the various 
regions can share their conferences and other 
activities with the rest of the country. 

The emphasis has been on contributions of im- 
portance to art education whether from indi- 
viduals or groups. To keep the material current 
it should arrive by the tenth of the month pre- 
vious to the month of publication. 


Regional Associations 


The EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION has an- 
nounced a number of research bulletins that are 
still available to both members and non mem- 
bers at the price of seventy-five cents each, with 
the exception of “The Meaning of Integration 
for Art Education” which is fifty cents. The popu- 
lar edition on “Workbooks and Art Education” 
has been reprinted due to many requests for it 
and is now available. Others include the 1956 
bulletin “Art Education for the Exceptional Child”, 
as well as “Aspects of Creativity”, and “Art 
Education at the Junior High School Level”. Some 
very fine contributions have gone into the prep- 
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arations of these materials and art educators will 
find them of real value. Address all inquiries to: 
Secretary of the E.A.A., State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pa. 

The loan service of the EAA is also very ex- 
cellent, however it is available to members only 
through the EAA Secretary. Perhaps this would 
be a good inducement to join. Thirty-six differ- 
ent types of exhibits have been assembled for 
use during a two week period, with transpor- 
tation charges one way only. If you want a list 
of the exhibits, write to Lillian Sweigart, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 

Dr. Jack Arends, Associate Professor of Art 
at Teachers College is the new president of the 
EAA. Dr. Mayo Bryce, Professor of Art Educa- 
tion at San Francisco State College, is the new 
president of the PAA. 


State Associations 


The fall convention of the UTAH ART EDU- 
CATORS’ ASSOCIATION was scheduled for Oc- 
tober 11th in Salt Lake City. Earl P. Wilson is 
president of the Association and Delbert W. 
Smedley is Editor of the Bulletin. 

A secondary art workshop was held for five 
days in June at the UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE for the purpose of launching a state- 
wide move to improve art teaching in the junior 
and senior high schools. This was accomplished 
under the leadership of the State Director of 
Secondary Education, and the Secondary Super- 
visor through the Secondary Art Committee 
which is composed of art educators. Other states 
might take note of this particular procedure for 
coordination of their work in curriculum. The 
conference dealt in the mornings with such 
phases as 1. “Philosophy of art education”, 2. 
“The nature and needs of high school students 
in relation to art”. 3. “Requirements and offer- 
ings in secondary art”, 4. “Needed publications”. 
5. “Basic art principles”. The afternoons were 
spent in exploring “new mediums and tech- 
niques”. 

A treasure hunt engineered by Professor Jessie 
Larson sent the group one afternoon into “gor- 
geous Cache Valley to find beauty in the way 
of rocks, weeds, driftwood from Hyrum Reser- 

(Please turn to page 12) 
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PROFESSIONAL NEWS 

(Continued from page 11) 

voir, and a whole gallery of quick sketches for 
Mr. Calvin Fletcher to criticize.” 

A bulletin recording the week’s work, includ- 
ing opinionaires written by each of the partici- 
pants, will reach each secondary art teacher and 
all secondary administrators this fall in Utah. 

The WASHINGTON ART ASSOCIATION has 
established a “United for Art Action in Educa- 
tion” Committee to work on plans for generat- 
ing more activity in art education in the schools. 
The Committee is composed of a member of the 
state department of education, a county super- 
intendent of schools, an elementary school prin- 
cipal, a public school director of art, a college 
professor of art education, and the president of 
the WAA. The first move was to select a key 
person in each of the 14 divisions of the state 
to act as a regional representative and coor- 
dinator between the Association and local 
groups. The County Superintendents of schools 
have appointed a Committee on Art Education 
which will serve as a source of help. 

Mr. George W. Wiesen, Jr., president of the 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ART EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION reports cooperation with the New Hamp- 
shire Roadside Improvement Associates, Inc. for 
the purpose of doing everything possible to keep 
New Hampshire clean and beautiful. This is a 
worthy art endeavor. 

IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE at Cedar 
Falls sponsored the seventh annual Elementary 
and Junior High School Conference September 
29th with Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld speaking on “The 
Meaning of Creativity for Education.” 


Curriculum 

Of unusual interest in curriculum development 
is the establishment of a Curriculum Advisory 
Board in the Art Education Division of New York 
University. Sixteen outstanding representatives 
each from different fields are on the Board which 
includes such names as Paul Rand, James John- 
son Sweeney, Aileen Webb, Ben Shahn, Ruth 
Reeves, and others. As to how this group will 
function in a coordinating or advisory way will 
be a matter for a future report, but | am certain 
that college and university art departments will 
want to be informed of the implimentation of 


such a plan. Perhaps others have already set 
up such working relationships and will inform 
us of them. 


Personalities 

| believe we are interested in unusual or out- 
standing news concerning recognition for our 
members. Charles Robertson, former president 
of the EAA, has been made chairman of the Art 
Education Committee for the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild for 1956-57. 

Dr. John French, formerly of the University of 
California at Berkeley, is the new head of the 
Art Department at San Jose State College. This 
is the largest art department on the Pacific Coast 
and Dr. French is well qualified both as an artist 
and as an educator to fill such a position. 

Miss Dawn Kennedy has retired as head of 
the art department at Alabama College and 
moved to Seattle. She was president of the 
SEAA, the Alabama Water Coior Society, and 
active on the National Council. 

Mr. Robert McQueen, Art Teacher in the High 
School at Mt. Kisco, New York, has been very 
successful in some “Teen-Age Research” having 
to do with the culture of the American Indian, 
in which he has organized a traveling show as 
well as produced programs involving the arts, 
crafts, and tribal dances. Write him for further 
information. 

Eileen Gilmore, art teacher in the Monroe 
Junior High School in Seattle conducts a half hour 
television show on “Come Let’s Draw” for those 
who have said “I wish | could”. Drawings have 
been received from viewers ranging in age from 
3 to 65. She demonstrates various mediums, 
mentions books, exhibits, and artists. Models 
have consisted of parakeets, a duckling, cats and 
dogs as well as people, and two children per- 
form along with her. She can be contacted for 
more details. 

Conan E. Mathews has returned to the State 
of Utah to head the art departmeent at Brigh- 
ham Young University. He was formerly Dean of 
the Junior College at Boise Idaho for ten years. 

Gordon Reynolds was presented with an hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Fine Arts from Moore 
Institute. He is President of the Massachusetts 
School of Art and Art Education for the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 
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INTERNATIONAL YOUTH LIBRARY 
ANNOUNCES THEME FOR NEW 
EXHIBITION OF CHILDREN’S PAINTINGS 


Many American art teachers remember with 
great pleasure the exhibition MYSELF which has 
been shown in many places within the United 
States in the last three years. Sets of slides based 
on this exhibition have also been distributed to 
many schools through the Loan Services of East- 
ern Arts Association. All in all, the exhibition 
constituted a remarkable event in art education. 

The International Youth Library of Munich, 
Germany which was responsible for the exhibi- 
tion MYSELF is now in the process of getting to- 
gether another collection of children’s paintings. 
A new subject has been selected, namely, WED- 
DING. Below appear the specifications regarding 
pictures submitted for this collection. 

All paintings are to be on the topic WED- 
DING. 

Children from all nations from 4-16 years in- 
clusive are invited to take part. Each child may 
enter only one contribution. 

Pictures should be 15%” x 20” in size, either 
horizontal or vertical, on strong paper. 

Paintings may be in chalk, water colors, oil, 
tempera, or gouache. Pencil drawings are not to 
be sent. 

Each contribution should include the follow- 
ing information in block letters: 

Name of child 

Sex 

Birthday and complete address 

Final date for acceptance of paintings is Feb- 
ruary 28, 1957. 

Paintings should be sent to: 

“WEDDING”—International Youth Library, 11a 
Kaulbachstrasse, Munich, Germany. 

It is important to note that this is not a compe- 
tition. No prizes will be offered. The main pur- 
pose of this project is to promote international 
understanding through art education. 

From the paintings which are submitted, an 
exhibition will be assembled much like the one 
on the topic MYSELF. This will be shown in the 
countries from which contributions were sent. 
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All paintings submitted will become the property 
of the International. Youth Library. 

In many of the international exhibitions which 
have been assembled in recent years, American 
schools have been represented poorly or not at 
all. This has had the unfortunate effect of 
strengthening the idea which is frequently held 
of us by people in other countries that we have 
no interest in art education in this country. It is 
hoped, therefore, that a considerable number of 
entries will be sent to Munich for this new collec- 
tion. 


WATSON-GUPTILL 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


e publisher of the magazine AMERI- 
CAN ARTIST—largest circulation in 
the art world among artists, teach- 
ers, students. 


e the leading publisher of quality 
art books for artists, teachers, stu- 
dents. 


e for specimen copy of AMERICAN 
ARTIST and latest book catalog 
wriie to: 


Dept. AE, WATSON-GUPTILL 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


24 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


SIXTY CENTS 
The Only Art Magazine Giving Instruction in All 
Branches of Art 
A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE to Teachers Upon 
Request. 


Special Group Rates to 
Teachers and Students 


THE ARTIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
306 West 11th St., New York 14 


Subscription 
$6.00 Per Year 
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BOOK AND FILM 
REVIEWS 


Murals: Some Needed Assistance 


From the time that art activities began to leave 
the art rooms of the elementary schools and be- 
come part of the everday activities of the class- 
rooms the period can be dated as Before Murals 
and After Murals. As a social activity and a 
means of correlating art with other subjects 
mural making can hardly be beaten, but as Art 
they often leave something to be desired. Many 
a classroom teacher has felt that her pay has 
not been earned unless a mural has been 
splashed across some area of the room, and in 
desperation only the “best” students have been 
allowed to produce it. Other teachers have ex- 
perienced a feeling of desperation in wonder- 
ing how to go about this activity. 

A much needed book on the making of murals 
has appeared at last; one wonders why some- 
one had not covered the topic previously. Arne 
Randall has tackled the area in a new book 
called MURALS FOR SCHOOLS, SHARING CRE- 
ATIVE EXPERIENCES (Davis Press, Worcester 
Mass., $5.95.) The chapter headings are indica- 
tive of the contents: The Mural; Creating the 
School Mural; Materials to Use; Care of Materials; 
Murals and the 3 R’s; and a bibliography. The 
topic is covered comprehensively, including such 
things as where to place murals, media that can 
be used, and useful ways to arrange and store 
materials. All the questions teachers ask are 
here; How do | begin? How do we organize? 
Who does the work? What could | use beside 
paint?” While valuable to the art specialist this 
book will be more eagerly used by the classroom 
teacher. This is a good one, however, for the 
art specialist to keep on hand for that bewildered 
classroom teacher. 

A new film prepared by the International Film 
Bureau, 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill- 
inois, under the direction of Dr. C. D. Gaitskell 
does a nice job of presenting the same topic 
visually. Called MURAL MAKING this one is in 
color, and is intended for teachers, P.T.A. groups, 
and would be especially good with pre-service 
teacher classes. The eager, interested faces of 


an intermediate group of youngsters looking so 
delighted with their work would be an inspir- 
ation to anyone, and the luscious color of the 
paint will certainly make you regretful if you 
were brought up in the era of charcoal draw- 
ings of pussy-willows. The actual sight of chil- 
dren at work and the way in which they pro- 
ceed to make a mural is invaluable, particularly 
for young college students who have not worked 
with children. The only criticism of the film is 
its length, which possibly might have been a 
bit longer, and have covered a wider range of 
age groups and materials. 


Films and Film Strips: Scraps, Growing Up 
with Art, Help for the Metal Teacher 


The film on mural making described above is 
one of a series of films put out by the Inter- 
national Film Bureau called “Creative Hands”. 
Another of the same series is called ART FROM 
SCRAP ($55). It shows many of the constructive 
projects that can be made from a variety of 
materials that can be secured by the average 
classroom teacher and is useful to show to teach- 
ers who complain of a lack of art materials. 
Perhaps one of the most valuable features of 
the film is the way in which it shows the scrap 
materials being cared for and stored. It is only 
too easy to let a room which uses scrap materials 
look like the local junk shop when things get 
out of hand. The color is excellent, and the film 
shows children of several ages at work on 
projects. 

The same company is also releasing a new 
group of films called “Picture Making Series”. 
These are also supervised by Dr. Gaitskell. All 
are in color. Three have been prepared to date: 
THE BEGINNING OF PICTURE MAKING ($55); 
PICTURE MAKING AT THE GANG AGE ($55); 
and PICTURE MAKING BY TEEN AGERS ($110). 
This series, which is also badly needed to show 
how children’s art work develops as they grow, 
takes us from the first scribbles through the self- 
conscious realism of the teen-ager. THE BEGIN- 
NING OF PICTURE MAKING is perhaps the best 
of the three, but the most needed is the one on 
teen-age art. These would be excellent to show 
to beginning groups who have little background 
in the subject, but for those with some know- 
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ledge they are not too ambitious in scope, and 
there might be a little more teacher direction 
than most of us would like to see. It may have 
been more effective if the students had been 
shown discussing their ideas with the teacher, 
rather than showing the teacher going about 
a room pointing things out in the paintings and 
leaving us to decide what is being done. On 
the whole, however, they are excellent films 
which are attempting to fulfill a real need. 
Young America Films (19 East 41st Street, 
New York 17, N. Y.) has a helpful new group 
of six colored filmstrips ($30 for the six) called 
the Jewelry and Silversmithing Series. This one 
covers design in jewelry, tools and techniques, 
soldering, jewelry finishing, sand casting, hollo- 
ware, and enameling. Carlyle H. Smith of the 
University of Kansas is the adviser, and the 
fact that he is a professor of design accounts 
for the excellent design quality of the work. It 
is indeed welcome to find a craft series in which 
the workmanship joins hands with a creative 
approach such as this. This would provide a 
stimulus to show to either a high school or adult 
group working in metal. This is one of those 
cases in which a few pictures can often impress 
a group more than much demonstrating or lec- 
turing. A good buy if you are in the craft 
area—this one is heartily recommended. 


Michaelangelo: A Study in the Nature of Art— 
Adrian Stokes, Philosophical Library, 15 East 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y. $7.50. 


Adrian Stokes, in a new study on Michael- 
angelo, has attempted a Freudian approach to 
the unsurpassed Renaissance sculptor and paint- 
er, which in the opinion of this reviewer doesn’t 
quite come off. Perhaps the book, admittedly 
scholarly, attempts too minute and partisan an 
analysis for the general reader, or even the art 
lover bent on new aesthetic insights. 


Divided into three parts, we are treated first 
to a melancholy portrait of the artist's life. The 
whole penurious family is shown, and with 
such an unadmirable father, and brothers hardly 
more ingratiating, why Michaelangelo early 
undertook the lifetime task of being champion, 
comforter, and breadwinner to the flock remains 
a puzzle, despite the writer’s maternity com- 
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plex explanation. That the artist grew bitter 
with age and succeeding entanglements with 
Medici and Supreme Pontiffs we cannot doubt, 
but a believable human does not emerge from 
details of travels, commissions, and frustrations. 

There is no question Stokes admires Michael- 
angelo, though his praise is almost lost in a 
maze of obscure allusions and psychological in- 
terpretations. The second part gives us just a 
brief run-down on the artist's output, and more 
than the great religious works the figure pieces, 
or the nude, wherever he finds it, seems to be 
most interesting to the author, this aspect being 
the occasion for a tantalizing melange of Freu- 
dian symbolism. If it were not of the included 
photographs it might be even more exasper- 
ating to discover the meanings. The poetry of 
Michaelangelo, a side of his labors least touched 
upon by critics, is given in the third part of the 
book, but disappointingly few examples are 
quoted. 

This new volume does little, on the whole 
to dispel the mystery of the genius who “sought 
the utmost scale . . . demanded of his emotion 
. . . (and) offered to beauty the ideal settle- 
ment.” 

Donald Kunz 


International Art from Germany: “Angels Like 
Hedgehogs”. 


In recent years there has been an increasing 
interest by art educators and psychologists in 
probing that time of dawning consciousness 
when the child’s self first begins to be realized. 
We have seen this interest in the “scribble 
stage” begin with curiosity and progress to a 
sort of reverence and awe for this first art 
work of the young child. 


The fact remains, however, that most of the 
ideas dealing with this era in the child’s develop- 
ment remain in the area of conjecture and in- 
terpretation. Who can know for certain when 
a child first sets out deliberately to depict a 
concrete idea and when he is merely giving 
names to a scribble which represents some vague 
searchings for an expression for some word- 
less experience? All of us have passed through 
this time of hazy rememberings, but unfor- 
tunately not one of us can cut through the cob- 
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webs of time and maturity and the thousands 
of intervening experiences that keep us from 
recalling our own embryonic ideas. 

Professor Wolfgang Grozinger of Germany 
explores these ideas in a book recently trans- 
lated into English which he calls SCRIBBLING, 
DRAWING, PAINTING. He has written the book 
because he says no adult could tell him “why 
angels sometimes look like hedgehogs, why the 
stork has two big ears, and why it is such fun 
to paint with two hands at once.” He presents 
some extremely provocative ideas on why the 
angels do look like hedgehogs, and how chil- 
dren’s scribbles develop. While they may be 
merely conjecture, they are not only extremely 
interesting but reinforce recent ideas in art edu- 
cation. 

He says: “Scribblings are letters that children 
write to themselves; they are auto-communica- 
tions by means of which the child ‘comes to 
itself’ . . . Scribbling is babbling, is non-objec- 
tive, wordless—the rhythm of life itself.” 

Sir Herbert Read, who has written the intro- 
duction to the book must have found many of 
the ideas expressed compatible with his own. 
In his most recent publication ICON AND IDEA 
he speaks of the artist's function as the sym- 
bolization of “new aspects of reality”. Professor 
Grozinger also says that “the aim of the child’s 
apparently artistic development is not art, but 
reality.” He also has some challenging things 
to say about the function of the artist and the 
art educator in relation to the child’s develop- 
ment which the artists may not find too accep- 
table. 

There are many ideas in the book, however, 
which are not only conjecture but which border 
on the mystical. The author believes that the 
character of many scribbles evolve from a 
“breath pattern” which is the “rhythm of life 
itself.” The “hedgehog-angel” he says is an ex- 
pression of the child’s “rotatory sense of space”. 
He has a pet theory on which he dwells at 
length: he believes that young children are 
basically ambidexterous, and should be encour- 
aged to draw naturally, with both hands at 
once. 

The value or truth of these theories can not 
be affirmed or denied, only accepted or rejected 


depending upon one’s own experience and 
ideas. However the reader feels, this is a beau- 
tifully written book, and everyone interested in 
the development of the child and the growth 
of the “self” will want to read and consider it. 
The translation is excellent and the book is 
attractively presented. 

One wishes that this same intensity of in- 
terest in the art of the young child could be 
developed in the adolescent period. Both rep- 
resent crises in the emergent self, and the adoles- 
cent period has long been either disputed or 
avoided altogether by art educators. Professor 
Grozinger would extend none of the freedom 
and tolerance allowed the little child to the 
older youngster. He feels that “visible reality” 
is the object at this stage and “Therefore marks 
and criticism are here suitable.” Anyone want 
to object to this statement, or write a challenging 
new book on adolescent art? 


Scribbling, Drawing, and Painting—tThe Early 
Forms of the Child’s Pictorial Creativeness, by 
Wolfgang Grozinger. London: Faber and Fa- 
ber Limited, 1956 $2.10. Translated by Ernest 
Kaiser and Eithne Wilkens. 


from England: Solid, Succinct, and Sensible 


In a quiet little book called PRINCIPLES OF 
ART EDUCATION Ruth Mock of England gives 
us an excellent summary of the basic “do’s” 
and “don'ts” of an art program. Here is no delv- 
ing into the psychological inner life and sym- 
bolism of the child’s artistic statements, nor 
lengthy dissertations on artistic principles. Rath- 
er, this is a common sense approach with a 
healthy respect for the individuality of the stu- 
dent and his need for expression. The author, 
however, also recommends guidance in teach- 
ing to help the child broaden his understand- 
ings. No words are wasted, and the author 
speaks with conviction backed by experience. 
She avoids the pitfalls of the rigid, uncreative, 
overly-directed program, as well as that of the 
teaching which is so “free” that it seems to 
lead to nowhere and leaves the child repeating 
the same limited statement over and over. 

Those who work with elementary classroom 
teachers without art backgrounds are often at a 
loss for a book to recommend which is simple 
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enough for a beginner in the area and yet 
which is sound in principle. This little book, brief 
and straightforward as it is, would be an ex- 
cellent one for this purpose. 


Principles of Art Education by Ruth Mock. Phil- 
esophical Library Inc. (15 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, New York) 1956. $6.00 94 
pages. 


Picasso, filmed in Ferraniacolor, 50 min. Con- 
temporary Films (13 E. 37th St., N. Y.) Non- 
admission rental $75. 35 mm version also 
available. 


An assuredly different Picasso film—a mas- 
terpiece of a documentary on which the maestro 
himself collaborated and which won the Silver 
Reel award at the year’s American Film Assem- 
bly. One sees at first the drawings of the artist 
when he was a boy of fifteen, followed by 
examples—not at all the usual ones—of the 
Blue and Pink Periods, and the Periods of Cub- 
ism, Neo-Classicism, and Surrealism; then one 
visits the studio on the French Riviera, examines 
the recent vases and plates, and eventually wit- 
nesses a demonstration of the master’s extraor- 
dinary sureness of line and design as he recre- 
ates the 1952 War and Peace, painted on the 
walls of an abandoned chapel at Vallauris. Fla- 
menco score and interspersed commentary are 
helpful in pointing up the contrasts that, in 
retrospect, stand out of a long and colorful 
career with increasing clarity: the perpetual 
swing back and forth between abstract and 
natural forms, symbolic, in a way, of the con- 
flicts of life, of destruction and construction, of 
war and peace. 


For all interested in the art of weaving 


Published 


Handweaver 
& Craftsman 


Sample copy FREE 
to schools 


1 yr $4 2 yrs $7.50 3 yrs $10 5 yrs $15 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 OREGON 9-2748 
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A MOUNTAIN MOVED EVERY YEAR 

(Continued from page 5) 

filling in numbered areas on a canvas with cor- 
responding numbered colours. All these appear 
unblushingly presented with the solemn declara- 
tion from parent, guardian or teacher that ‘This 
is the original and unaided work of .... ! 

When the spurious and not good enough 
examples have been sorted out the rest are 
examined again, and anything which might 
have the slightest merit is put with the ‘ins’ 
and ‘doubtfuls’ which at this stage remain to- 
gether. Finally, all the work not discarded is laid 
out on the floor and selected by majority voting 
of three people. Anything getting two votes is 
included. Thus the mountain is thinned down 
to a manageable number for the consideration 
of the final selection panel. 

The heartening thing is that though the num- 
ber of entries increases each year the number 
of ‘copied’ pictures (some have appeared even, 
which have been a copy of former prize-win- 
ners) shows a marked decrease. As one ex- 
amines the entries the great responsibility of 

(Please turn to page 18) 


A NEW Art Dept., Step-By-Step 


See this highly interesting film, “Plan- 
ning an Educationally Correct Art 
Studio-Workshop.”’ Free loan for 
teacher, PTA, other group meetings. 
Ask your Sheldon representative, or 
write direct, giving dates desired. 


SHOWING | E. H. SHELDON 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Proven Aids to Rich Achievement 
in 
ART EDUCATION 
CRAYRITE CRAYONS 
POSTER COLORS 
Finger Paint—Modeling 
Material—Water Colors 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 
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A MOUNTAIN MOVED EVERY YEAR 

(Continued from page 17) 

the art teacher becomes quite clear. Some of 
the work is all teacher, imposed and dictated, 
with the children going through the drill of 
child art in much the same way as performing 
animals in a circus do their tricks to the crack 
of a ringmaster’s whip. But by far the major 
part, and the quantity and quality increases 
each year, is free, natural, intensely felt work 
which says a great deal for the way in which 
this worthwhile exhibition is organized. After 
nine years this is a tribute to the ‘Sunday Pic- 
torial’ and to the genuine and painstaking 
teaching which must inevitably take place to 
produce the mountain resting against the wall 
in a very large room. 


ADDENDA; 
1956 DIRECTORY 


It is with regret that the Secretary-Treasurer 
has discovered the omission of several names 
from the 1956 Directory. Listed below are the 
names as reported by regional secretaries. Please 
add this list to your Directory. 


SOUTHEASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Florida 
Alexander, Walter D., 2536 First Ave., South, 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Tennessee 
Burruss, Lewis, 2931 Ironwood Dr., Cloverhill, 
Donelson, Tenn. 

Virginia 
Wiggins, Richard, Arlington County School 
Board Office, Arlington, Va. 


Institutional Members 
Chas. C. Sherrod Library, E. Tenn. State Col- 
lege, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Library, N. C. College at Durham, Durham, 
N. C. 


WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


Arkansas 
Cade, Carol Beth, 1001 N. Madison, El Dor- 
ado, Ark. 
Wilburn, Ora L., 217 Way Avenue, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 


Illinois 
Fox, T. D., 224 N. West St., Wheaton, Illinois 
Olson, Alfred, 15006 Perry Ave., Harvey, Il- 
linois 
Ward, Elizabeth, 1748 Greenfield Ave., North 
Chicago, Illinois 


lowa 
Wright, Helen J., 420 3rd Ave., Waverly, lowa 
Michigan 
Blinn, Thomas C., 413 Woodland Belding, 
Mich. 


Missouri 
Lamb, Mrs. Ruth, 2808 Baker—Rt. 4, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 


North Dakota _ 
Trangsrud, Ruth A., R. F. D. No. 1, Kindred, 
N. Dakota 


Ohio 
Edwards, Derwin W., 33 Woodruff Court, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 


Wisconsin 
Jordan, Clare O’C., 1330 No. Prospect Ave., 
Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 
Frase, John M., 528 State St., Madison, Wisc. 
Associate Members 
Christensen, Ethel, 346 N. Walnut, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 
Martin, Charles W., 1139 2nd St., N.W. Roch- 
ester, Minn. 


Institutional Members 
Indiana State Library, Serial Section, 140 N. 
Senate Ave., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Southern Ill. Univ. Art Dept., Carbondale, Ill. 
Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois 


Members Outside of Western 
Cooke, Robert W., 509 W. 121 St., New York 
27, New York 
Wood, Norma Lynn, 500 Riverside Dr., 925 
International House, New York 27, New York 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


New Jersey 


Ackerman, Gladys H., Art Tchr., Oaklyn Jr. 
High School, Oaklyn, New Jersey 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
B.S. in Art Teacher Education; B.F.A. in Advertis- 
ing Design, Graphic Arts & Illustration, and In- 


terior Design; Bachelor of Industrial Design. M.S. 
in Art Education and Master of Industrial Design. 


Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, New York 


A SPONTANEOUS EXPRESSION 


(Continued from page 6) 
wide open to say some more when Brush coming 
in on another tack, cut in again. 

‘What's the point of having an exhibition 
in a big place like this if you can’t sell the 
pictures?” 

Plant croaked in support. 

‘I've seen lots of pictures. Some on sale for 
as much as a hundred pounds, and they weren’t 
half as good as this one.’ He jabbed at the box- 
ing picture, and gave me a street-corner squint, 
to do which you half close the right eye, look 
sideways, and wrinkle up the nose. 

Glassberth jerking about behind me over- 
heard this remark, and weighed in with his two- 
pennyworth. 

‘Wh—Why can’t we sell our pictures like 
grown-ups do?’ he enquired. 

‘This isn’t a show for selling pictures,’ Snodge 
said in his best spit and polish voice, ‘They put 
them here so that you can come and look at 
them; just like in The National Gallery.’ He 
looked up at me for support. 

Regretfully | intervened, ‘Snodge has some- 
thing of the idea,’ | said. It was never my policy 
to praise Snodge too much—he didn’t need it. 

‘This exhibition is to show people that chil- 
dren’s painting can be art; and that in a way 
we are all naturally artists and you needn’‘t 
cease being an artist when you grow up. The 
great pity is that most people stop. They’d prob- 
ably be much happier if they hadn't stopped 
painting and modelling and so on.’ 

Brush returned to his theme. 

‘Well if everyone knows this is art, why not 
sell it. People,’ he peered at me cheekily. ‘People 
won't really believe they‘re really art until you 
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put a price on them,’ He nooded towards the 
pictures and continued with an air of consider- 
able worldly wisdom, ‘If my dad’s got a poor 
lot of fruit on his barrow he puts up the price 
and labels them “Special”, and they’re sold in 
no time’. 

Brush’s knowledge of human nature is often 
my envy. 

‘Well, these wouldn't need any tricky methods 
to sell them,’ | smiled. 

‘It's unfair,’ grumbled Plant, ‘All grown ups 
sell their pictures, why can’t we?’ 

‘It's another one of those very tricky ques- 
tions,’ | replied. ‘In the first place these are 
paintings by amateurs, very good amateurs, 
you'll admit. And in the second place no pic- 
ture has any real value in money. | know it 
sounds odd, but there it is. You can’t say how 
much a sonnet by Shakespeare is worth in terms 
of money. It’s valuable in altogether a different 
way; and the same with paintings. Pictures 
cost money to buy because the artist who is 
doing it full time must live and eat. If these 
pictures were for sale you might sell some, but 
the price is no indication of the value; and 
everyone, especially you, would get entirely the 
wrong idea of art. 

‘You're not professionals. You paint for pleas- 
ure as an amateur sportsman plays games for 
pleasure; and it would be wrong in just the 
same way for us to sell these pictures, as it 
would for an amateur sportsman to take a fee.’ 

Glassberth was hopping from one leg to an- 
other. 

‘They’re not as serious as grown-up paintings 
and not as good either,’ he sputtered. 

‘No, Glassberth,’ | said forcefully, ‘they are 
just as serious and often just as good, As | have 
told you that’s one of the reasons for this ex- 
hibition; to show everyone that that is so, and 
that painting isn’t necessarily for the few. It’s 
one of the things you should do naturally, like 
breathing—.’ 

‘Wh—What you mean, stammered Glass- 
berth, his face gaping in a huge grin, ‘is that 
these paintings are a spon-spontaneous ex- 
pression.’ 

‘That's right, Glassberth,’ | nodded. ‘That’ 
right.’ 
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WHY ENTER A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 4) 

same time things deserving of contemplation. 
Here we find flourishing the creative process— 
the mental image skillfully translated into the 
actual object and so made available for all. | 
think that the fairly recent development of the 
camera and its extensions—the motion picture 
and television—may at last allow communica- 
tion through vision to approach and perhaps 
equal the influence and impact of the printing 
press. If this be only partially true, how much 
more exciting, more important and more de- 
manding the function of the professional school 
of art and its alumni will become. In frustra- 
tion and impatience at my own inability to put 
into words the motives and actions of that visual 
communicator, the artist-designer, | can only 
manage a rvueful grin as | realize again the re- 
lative poverty of my own means of verbal com- 
munication. | am sure that this hiatus indicates 
my warped and neglected education in the ver- 
bal arts. 

You have been patient in following my de- 
batable but, | hope, serviceable definition. May- 
be you have been able to extract some of the 
factors which might answer the question “Why 
Enter a Professional School of Art?” Other fac- 
tors could be added and quite possibly some of 
those | have indicated might be argued or de- 
leted. To any such addition or subtraction | have 
no strenuous objection. That is any man’s priv- 
ilege. Just as much as it is the privilege of young, 
ambitious, talented hopefuls to seek out, in- 
quire about, decide upon and work at their own 
education. |, for one, am convinced that those 
who, meeting the definition, do enter a profes- 
sional school of art will not be cheated, nor 
stifled, nor frustrated, nor emasculated by their 
school experience. All who succeed in their pro- 
gram will have acquired a sound base for pro- 
ductive work. Most of these will successfully 
combine their professional studies and their 
liberal arts studies into an educated competence 
and contribution. And a wonderful few will be- 
come true, dedicated artists. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY 
Offers a 


Fine Arts Field Course in Europe—summer 1957. 6 semester 
credits. Sailing New York, July 12 returning New York (by 
air), September 4. (Greece, Italy, Austria, Germany, France, 
Belgium, Holland, England.) 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION PLEASE WRITE. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 


EXPERIMENTATION IS NOT ENOUGH 
(Continued from page 2) 


that every young person has been exposed to 
both the positive and negative findings which 
have come out of each experiment. When this is 
not done it is not surprising that administrators 
question the wisdom of increasing art budgets. 

As in a laboratory science or in any other field 
of human knowledge, experimentation with 
three-dimensional materials is only a first step 
—or prelude to form or space design. As in paint- 
ing, those three-dimensional experiments which 
for the individual produce highly emotional re- 
actions may, and usually do, result in sudden 
learnings. With this “know how” the child is able 
to forge ahead in form design. He applies his 
own or the group’s experimental findings to his 
plan for the evolution of a better construction, 
and when finished he evaluates it from a per- 
sonally secure vantage point. This procedure is 
radically different from continuous experimen- 
tation for the sake of novelty. 

The development of aesthetic understanding 
at a high level requires emphasis over a rela- 
tively long period of time by a variety of meth- 
ods. Serious attention, therefore, must be given 
to the sequence of learning in the child’s art 
education. Such activities as drawing and paint- 
ing, printing, constructing, modelling, carving, 
stitching, weaving, and selecting and arrang- 
ing should be begun in the kindergarten and 
continued at each grade level. Since permanent 
learning requires practice with a variety of ap- 
proaches, each area of activity is important, but 
all must provide increasingly complex challenges 
for the growing individual. Only then does the 
child achieve in Art. 
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pace-setter 


ARTS ano ACTIVITIES 
leads all the way... 


Everything you need for teaching art creatively — 
smart, up-to-date, time- and money-saving Ideas in 
one easy-to-handle package — your monthly copy of 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 

Every issue contains: 


A dozen art projects that suit levels from kindergarten 
through senior high 


For your bulletin board: Art Appreciation Series, Junior 
Art Gallery, Art Education Leaders 


For YOU: new books, new materials, time-saving teach- 
ing techniques, guidance from leading educators 


Our thousands of subscribers use this magazine to 
ease today’s most pressing school problems: 
art in self-contained — crowded! — classrooms 
creative art on a limited budget 
creative art when time is short 


Ten issues... every one tailored to your 


needs: $5.00 SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
8150 N. Central Park Ave. Skokie, Ill. 


Creative art ideas... 


More usable ideas than any other magazine 
for art teachers published. For imaginative proj- 
ects, designed to keep your classes interesting, 
subscribe to Design. 


$4 a year. Money back guarantee. 


design the magazine of creative art 
339 south high columbus, ohio 


COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Domestic and foreign, large and small, of old and modern 
masterpieces, useful for art education, school and home beau- 
tification. Educational discount. FINE FRAMING. Illustrated 
catalogs with prices on view. Shipments for selection or ex- 
hibit available. Prospectus free. 


COLOR SLIDES 


PAINTING—prehistoric to contemporary—ARCHITECTURE— 
European, early and contemporary American. APPLIED ART— 
Ceramics, Textiles, Furniture, History of Crafts, Index of Ameri- 
can Design. INDUSTRIAL DESIGN—For Modern Living, Designer 
Craftsmen U.S.A., Design in Scandinavia, Modern Interiors. 


ART EDUCATION—New Directions in Three Dimensions: 40 
slides (high school level); Three Di i | Experiences: 70 
(grade school level); Growth Through Art: 47; Art in Education 
Provides a Variety of Experiences: 53; Exhibit Techniques: 40; 
Sculpture Processes: 30; Art Is Everywhere Series—Seeing is 
Believing: 35; Color and You: 35; Things Against the Sky: 35. 
All slides may be previewed prior to purchase. Listings free. 


BLACK and WHITE SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS—More than 
50,000 subjects covering all countries and periods. Illustrated 
catalogs on loan for selection. 
COLOR FILMSTRIPS—Creative Design (8); Painting (a selection 
from different periods). 

Slide Filing Cabinets and Carrying Cases 
Prospectus, lists, quotations, etc. free, except list of Painting 


Slides $1.00. More than 25 years of efficient and competent 
service to Art Educators. 


DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 
7 Soper Avenue BALDWIN, L. I., NEW YORK 


FOR YOUR FUTURE IN ART 


Choose the school of the pacemakers. 
Train for a career in advertising, illus- 
tration, fashion and fabric design, 
industrial and interior design, photog- 
raphy and art teaching. Four-year 
degrees and diplomas. Coed. VA ap- 
proved. Send for a free copy of YOUR 
CAREER IN ART, 54 questions and 
answers about art jobs and how to 
prepare for them. 


Please send my FREE copy of YOUR CAREER 
IN ART to: 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 


DEPT. B, BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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LONDON 
Oxfors 
Stratford .. ... 


THE ART 
OF WESTERN 
EUROPE 


Amiens 
Beauvais 


Chartres 
Blois 
Amboise 
Tours 
Chenonceaux 
POITIERS 
Angouleme 
Bordeaux 
San Sebastian 
BURGOS 
Valladolid 
Salamanca 
Avila 
Segovia 

El Escorial 
MADRID 
Toledo 
Zaragoza 
Montserrat 
Barcelona 
Narbonne 
Nimes 
Pont-du-Gard 
ARLES 

les Baux 
Avignon 
Aix/Provence 
VALLAURIS 
Antibes 
Vence/St. Paul 
Genoa 

PISA 

S. Gimignano 


Sixth annual European 
study program in. art history 
offered by 

Tyler School of Fine Arts 

of Temple University 

under the direction of 

Dr. Herman S. Gundersheimer. 


July 1 - Aug. 31, 1957 
SIX CREDITS 
$1,288 


Meet our artistic heritage 
in its original setting: 

see fabulous galleries, 
palaces, cathedrals; 
workshops of glassblowers, 
potters and other craftsmen; 
—special exhibitions, 
studios, theatres; 
striking examples 

of modern architecture. 


FLORENCE 
Ravenna 
Ferrara 
Padua 
VENICE 
Vicenza 


For more information write: 
Director of 
Summer Sessions 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


COLOGNE 
The Hague 
Delft 
Haarlem 
AMSTERDAM 
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